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Margaret -Bry ant's gmmag reference work on frequent ly debated 
usages contains. about 240 alphabetical entries. Even if we glow that ’ 
some entries eal with more'than one point and that ‘some debated usages 
have not on ine lye we nined no more than an introductory course in” , ‘ 
English Linguistics to realize ‘that the normatiive tradition focuses 
on just a few dots in the vast and complex universe of the English langoAEs 
They would be hardly worth considéting, were it not for the anxieties . ‘ 
they provoke among the insecure and the prejudices Wey | arquse among the — : 
assured. Happy are the indifferent, who are immune to such tneiierionss! : > 
But I suspect that few of us are numbered among their ranks: most 
of us rains about some usages and prejudiced against others., 


Guides to usage deal with choices that are thought’ to trouble at least 
some users of the language. SPATTER IE 


2 ; e 
There is an immense amount of veryeyien that is not recorded in usage ; 
4 


“handtiookg, or school textbooks — and ee a so, since it is of no concern - 


to the ordinary speaker. “Within the last neil: in their attempts to 


reaeh the very Limits of the language, linguists have highlighted the 


extent of language variation that exists even among people sharing the - 


same regional, social, and educational background. Indeed, the same individual 


may alternate between variants and vacillate between evaluations - without 


ey ’ ’ 
¥. ‘ 


ary apparent stylistic motivation, It has become dubious theory to postulate 
a homogeneous speech community , even as an idextipation Standard varieties 
of the language are no exception, Speakers of Stan@ard American EMglish 
also differ as to what they would pe prepared to use, Those 
addicted to ‘reading books and articles on linguistics frequently experience 
the irritation of disagreeing with Pianetiovsty judgements at crucial 
points in the analysis. We might try now a little experiment (which I 
recent ly tried out in a graduate seminar) Free will dienctintraike variation 
in grammaticality Judgements. The ten sentences of your handoyt appear 
ina reader on transformational-generative ganar, marked as either 


grammatical or ungrammatical, but I'’m’not going to say which at this 


stage. Imagine that you heard them spoken. Perhaps you would take a few 


, 


moments to indicate on the handoat your reactions to the gentencen, There 
are ng prizes for the correct answers, but ue with soagn sée how far we 
agree with each other and with the original Gishuetions.” we are not 
likely to find guidance from usage handbooks. ie 

What evidence should we look for to find out the status of such 
constructions or the ddsatabie fsages that we are more familiar with? 
For some purposes, a corpus is vilyable. “We can golleft samples of actual — 
apeach id acted writing and examine them for the presence or absence 


of particular items and for the relative frequencies of competing variants. 


» ‘ ‘ 


Indeed, @ corpus is essential if we want to know-whether variants are 
“restricted to certain varieties of the language or are more frequent 


* in those varieties; for example, whether they’ ate current in Written 
as well as Spoken English or whether they are restricted to ‘formal langtage. 


2 


. 


Speech samples can te}l us whether the presence of variants or their 
relative frequency correlates with regional aesterences or sociological 


differences, such as level of education, cumin unde class, or ethnic ; . 


group. Corpus studies have often been used to provide data for language 


q 
‘description and occasionally, as in Bryant's book, for debatable usages. 


But we are handicapped if we rely solely on copys studies. We 


cannot always extrapolate from a corpus to the language in general or even — 


™ 


to some subset of the language. If, for example, we are looking at syntactic 
data, it may be a matter of chance’ that a particular syntactic feature 


o 


is absent or rare in our ‘corpus. “Only for very. common constructions 
can/be certain of finding- sufficient evidence, We Cannot be sure that 
our sampling is “sufficiently large or represegtative to be confident 7 
that the aprence or rarity of a feature is significant. on is . 
a more serious reason for not estricting our investigations jwhat we can ; 
find in a corpus. Would.we, for ple, want to use a corpus to decide 
the grannaticality of the ten senténce we just looked at? What surfaces 
in actual use reveals only a part of our com mand of the Language In 
addition to actual use = which ranges in a continuum from the habitual 

e 


to the rare - there is also potenti'al use: what we might use if the 


opportunity arises or the occasion requires. Even if someone doesn't 


use the adverbs utterly and indisputably, would he know where to position 


* them in a sentence if required to do so? Even if he never uses the modal 


auxiliary gu ht, would he know how to negate it? And if he had occasion — 
to Amvensity interested, alarned, and a appreciated, emule he use very 
tor all three? An individual's knowledge of his Venpeai is made manifest 


t 
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| 


by such tasks and by his evaluations of ook use. 
\! 


To supplement data’ drawn from corpus st@dies we can turn to methods 


methods t@@t elicit use, reports of use, and evaluations, 
° that elicit information specifically on the items that interest Usy/ Elicitation 
sociolinguists. 
techniques are commonly employed by dialectal gg. ene and (Figure 1 displays 


the types of ‘elicitation tests I have used among college students. I 
shall refer to some experiments that I have conducted in America, 

The simplest form of elicitation is for the investigator to ask direct 
questions about language use. I have asked students to rate sentences | 
on a five-point scale for their overall frequency in the English Language. 
The sentences were presented in pale, each pair. appearing on a separate 
page in a stapled booklet. Among these f frequency ae tests were 
the following pairs of sentences: | 


< ] 


la We recommend that he pay full tuition. 


b We récommend that he pays full tuition, 


2a We recommend that he pay full cain 
We recommend that he should pay full tuition. 
In (1) the subjunetive pay is contrasted with the indicative pays and 
in (2) it 4s contrasted with the modal periphrasis should pay. The 
subjunctive received a somewhat higher frequency rating than the other 
two options. Abeatditng. to usage handbooks, the subjunctive is the 
norm in subordinate clauses after expressions of recommending 
and demanding There was also a slight but consistent. tendency, ‘through 
four sets of such contrasts, to rate the indicative higher than the 
’ should form, Usage handbooks are not in agreement on the should form, but 
they explicitly exclude the indicative from these contexts. : \ 
5 "ge , : 
— 4 


The seme experiment contained pairs of sentences that were constructed 
; ‘ 


to provide evidence for the perceived positional norms for adverbialsr 
3a We were waiting for three hours on Monday. 


b We were waiting on Monday’for three hours. ~ 
4a She goes swimming for a few minutes every afternoon. 


b She goes swimming every afternoon for a few minutes. 


5a Our electricity was cut off several times two months ago. 


b’ Our electricity was cut off two months ago several times. 


4 


ba Le eat my lunch at the office on Wednesdays. 
b I eat ay Sak on eee at the office. 
My hypothesis was eae, the drmal: order for time adverbials at the end 


ri 
of the sentence was 


“duration - frequency - time WHEN 
and that place adverbials preceded time ceeuier In each pair the (a) 
sentence follows the predictéd order, whereas the (b) sentence deviates: 
thom it. The frequency ratings were in accordance with the prediction. 
The (b) orders’ are non-normal rather than abnormal: they might be chosen 
for various Resephity such as balance we a iectetia about the relative 
informational prominence to be given to the two adverbials, 

I have abso used word placement tests to elicit information about 
positional norms. This type of test allows a free choice of positions 
rather than displaying alternatives. Students were presented with individual 
sentences and were asked to write down each sentence usihg a given adverb. 


° q; r . 
Among the adverbs were some that are often classed together as sentence 


4. 


adverbs: luckily, wisely, foolishly ’ rightly The positions most 
commonly selected are shown in (7): 
7a tactdily “your father owns acar. 4 
b Your father fgolishly rents a car. 
ra re ott praises the actors, 
d The reviewer wisely praises the actors, 
e Wisely nobody supports his views, 
The results were as predicted, ERR TS TITLE ATO 
Foolishly; aight Ty and wisely differ from luc kily in that they necessarily 
express the speaker's evaluation both of the content of the sentence as a 
whole and of the speaker in particular. That is ak necessarily so for 
a Living, © The difference i demorisbr ated by the possibility of saying 
Luckily for bs “your father owns a car, but ‘not *Foolishly for aii 
your father rents 3 Care The dave for sags discs like foolishly and wisely 
ds after the subject, whereas for luckily it is before the subject. 
However, this norm applies only to. pouitive dee lepative sentences. With 
‘ gubject-related disjuncts 
a negative subject the norm Or, aE is rs ' pre~subject, ) 
as in (7e). Nétice that” one paraphrase of (74) is The veri ever is wise . 


aa a 


o_praise the apes, ‘but we do not have a corresponding '® Nobody. is wise 
sunpert his views for (Te). ” 
The vord placement Vests sine information about pleedived Srna 
It could be argued hia perception and reality are not identical, that 
what we think we eae Say. may influence both what we believe we say and 
what we report we say, and therefore our.  nports ‘are ) not reliable. The 
scope for self-deception seotnte increases when we suspect that the 


variant in question stigmatizes the user as uneduc ated, But though .we 


a 


should distinguish opinion from use, we canfot disregard evidence on 


opinions. Perceptions of norms influence usage, and so do the attitudes 
elicited in evaluation and preference tests. We take account of them 


in using the language - at least in our more careful speegh and writing, 


: 7 
shen we have a greater opportunity to monitor our use of the language. 


And ?éur attitudes affect our tolerance of the language that others use. 
Elicited attitude and elicited usage often, of course, converges 
In one word placement. test ‘the students were asked to use hardly with, the 
sentence He could sit ial, Nearly a0) Of thew Placeathe: saver’ betiien 
————— ‘ is 
the auxiliary and the verb: . 
-He could hardly sit still. 
This weidense for the positional norm of handily was Sepobamaeeed in the 
results of two compliance tests. Compliance tests are designed to elicit 
usage. We give students a sentence and tell them $6 carry out a small 
change but to leave'the sentence otherwise unaltered. The changes that 
students make despite that general instruction pinpoint the feadsin for 
their dissatisfaction with the sentence. In the course of a battery of. 
tests, students-were given the sentences . ra p 
8a He cild hardly sit still. 
b He hardly could sit still: ; ‘, 


In each case, they were ask&l to replace He by They. They all complied x 


- for-(8a}, but for (8b) half of them mqved hardly to the position between 


the auxiliary’ and the verb, a ref}ection of their natural tendency to 


“usé it in that position, | Their ratings of the two sentences in (8), later 


eldcited in evaluation tests, tallied with their performance in the 


Cog : Phi: 


why 
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Stasliwice betas oe j 

Selection tests are Like compliance tests in requiring a change to 
be performed on a sentence, but the change forces a choice, between variants. 
When I asked students to negate They need to ee lawyer, I was interested 
in whetiter” they would select laxical negation: 

Ja They don't need to see a lawyer. 

or modal negation: . mw ‘ 
* 9% They need not see a lawyer. 
Most of them selected lexical negation, a selection later endorsed 
in a preference test. The results were less clear-cut for similar tests 
on the negation of dare. Not only were there several competing variants 
(none of which emerged as dominant in both ete of tests), but in addition: 
there was considerable inconsistency between performance and judgement. . 
Informants sometimes indicate their dissatisfaction with all the variants 
by a radical change. When required to negate a sentence with ought, 


a subst gntial number of the students responded with a negative of should, 


‘presumably the equivalent they normally use in the negative - and perhaps 


also in the positive. } 

The forced choice completion test allows much less freedom, than the 
selection test. We present, a pair of sentences, Sack contain a blank. 
The blanks are to be filled with is siternstites, each of which is to 
be uséd once only. \ By varying the contexts we can isolate the factors 
actincy choices. One experiment included these three pairs of 


sentences: 


10a That team going to beat us. 


a 


b That team going to beat them. | . 


‘ 7 ; 8 


la That gang __|___ gonna do us in, 

b That gang > gonna do them in, ~ 
12a That team going to beat us. 

b That team — ‘ gonna beat us. re 


The blanks in each pair were to be filled with is and are. The subjects 

in the six sentences, team and gang, are collectives. In American English 
they would generally take singular concord, though not invariably. 

the atudente were given a free choice, they might | well have chosen is. 

for all six sentences, But they. were ‘forced ta put are tn one of the sentences 
in each pair. In the event, the. choices were not random; and they went . . 

in the predicted direction, The majority inserted singular isin lay 2a, 


and 3b, and plural are in the alternatives lb, 2b, and 3a, Attitudingl 
¢ : * 


’ and stylistic factors appear to affect the choice of number concord with 


collectives. In pairs (10) and (11), one of the sentences (10a, ila) 


conveys that the referent of the subject is| [about to perform an action . 


r 
» - that “is diwameonaiile to the speaker (us). That unfavorable : ‘perception 


is Teh Lected grammatically in the greater choice of the singular for those 


“two sentences: the team and the gang are more readily perceived as isperacnel 


units and less readily personalized ‘as eevee! when the contemplated 


hostile or unfavorable actgon is to affect the speakér and others that 


qe 
he associates with himself. The difference between the sentences in (12) 


is stylistic. The tendency is for the more formal style to be given the 


, singular, which ie perceived as the — wherdes the more euoree style 
’ takes the ‘deviant! plural. : "igs. 


. 


To the layman it must seem odd to conduct experiments to find out 
about T'anguage. But a ia J of SkpeE nents techniques are being oa F 
for’ eliciting information on use and attitude’ in language. As I think 
IT have shown, these can be applied also tothe investigation of devated 


WSAgZeSe Experiments like those I have described can supply us with the 


facts. 
a, 


As teachers of English Language we have’ a particular responsibility. 
We should ie aware of our own prejudices and those of our seudenté We 
should be interested in what - known about the present status of debated 
usages, the relative fraqueiny of competing variants, and current sbthtales 
towards them, though it would be very naive to expect that if we pout. 
tell all the facts the prejudices and anxieties would immedjately inane, 
We should cértainly make our students ones of the distinction between 
normative rules and descriptive rules. And, above ali, we should retain 


for ourselves, and foster among others, a sense of proportion, 


Sidney Greenbaum . : NCTE Convention 
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Figure 1: Types of Elicitation Tests 
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*The paper reports on experiments conducted at the University of Oregon 
and the University 6f Wisconsin-Milwaukee. ‘The research was supported in 
part by grants from the ‘Office of Scientific and Scholarly Research of the 
University of Oregon and from the Graduate School Research Committee of the 
University of Wieconsin-Milwaukee, For their help in administering the 
eapersmenits and in pisthng the results, I am indebted to Douglas Foley * 
(Oregon) and to benovsinn Biel, Thomas Buchhols, and Paul Portland (Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee). 


1 ‘ 
The British linguist J.R. Firth divided the population linguistically 


into the assured, the insecure, and the indifferent. 


2 
See, for example, Bailey 1973a and 1973b. x | 


3° 
The sentences are 10 of the 1, sentences that Levelt selected for 


evaluation in an informal experiment (Levelt 1974, 15f). They are taken 
from Jacobs and Rosenbaum 1970, where sentences 3, 5,6, and 10 were judged. 
grammatical (pages 70, 91, 92, and 149 respectively) and 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, and 9 
ere marked as ungrammatical (pages 91, 70, 91, 94, 96, and 147). 

4. | ~ 

For a discussion of these types of elicitation techniques, see Quirk 

and Svartvik 1966 and Greenbaum and quirk 1970. For data on american English 
see eo and Quirk 197; Greenbaum 1974, fortheoning a; and forthcoming b, 
Leech Pepicelo 1972; and Quirk 1970. For a general survey of the problems 


involved in investigating soveptability in language, see Greenbaum 19750. 


See Quirk et al. 1972, 8.70 and 8.77, and Quirk and Greenbaum 1973, 
8.41 and 8.46. ; 


6 - 
See Quirk et al. 1972, 8. 82-8. aR; Quirk and Greenbaum ail 8. 0, 


8.52; Greenbaum 198, 153-163. 


A 


é 
7 
There are several possibilities: (1) we might impose a stylistic 


constraint; for example, avoiding like asa conjunction in writing; (2) ‘we 
might avoid a set of variants because of Aissatisfaction with all the possibil- 
ities, as when we rarlace data as subject by (say) information, because on 
‘the one hand we know that the singular is condemned by some as uneducated 
and on the other hand we.consider the use of the plural to be pedantic; 
(3) we might overcompénsate for possible érsors by extending the use of a 
form to contexts where the original objection does not apply, as in the 
hypercorrective use of hon as. subject. 

8 

‘For an snaivite of elicitation scperinaiits concerned with the negation 

of modals in American English, see Greenbaum 197h. 


\ 


9 . . =) 2 
See Greenbaum 1975a, 76f. for a discussion of similar experiments on - 
mamber concord with collectives. .. s 
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